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FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER. 


(‘TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 




















WQUAL RIGHTS IN THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
Read at a Conference held at Race Street Meeting- 
house, Twelfth month 2lst, 1884, 

It seems very trite to state the truism that 
the position of honor or dishonor assigned to 
woman in any community, is known to be an 
index of the degree of real advancement in 
true Christian civilization of that community ; 
and many of the wise are looking forward 
hopefully to the day, which they believe is 
drawing ever nearer, when the influence of 
women shall be demanded in civil affairs, as 
it has long been more or less employed in the 
Christian Church ; for then, they prophesy, 
that some of the worst evils that yet beset our 
race, will fall, and mankind rise to a nobler 
and safer level than has been hitherto known. 

Some here present may have heard, as I 
did, the venerable and venerated Matthew 
Simpson say in the last Convention for the 


Amendment of the Constitution of Pennsyl- 


vania, or in ey meeting held at 
that time, that he had no hope of escape from 
the sin and shame of intemperance and of the 
liquor traffic till woman became a power in 
the @ivil government. He added, on that 
occasion, in reply to the objection that women 
would be greatly deteriorated by coming in 
contact with the inevitable wickedness of 
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their own denomination, without any such 
deterioration as was feared by some: 

Since that day, the body of Christians, 
Methodist, that this good Bishop ministered 
to, have taken many important steps for the 
advancement of the influence of woman, un- 
til we now know that they have acknowl- 
edged the gift in the Christian ministry in 
many of the mothers and sisters of their 
communion. 

Not only this powerful body, but others 
have made large advances in this direction, 
which was pointed out two hundred years ago 
by the dedicated apostolic fathers of Quaker- 
ism. The medisval Christian Church recog- 
nized the need of the religious dedication of 
women to ministerial work and assigned to 
those believed to give evidence of power and 
fitness, the care of houses of religious seclu- 
sion and protection, and the Mother Abbess 
of the dark ages may have been a potent bul- 
wark against the utter demoralization of the 
long period in which it seemed likely that the 
gates of hell might at length prevail against 
the Church of God. 

This conservation of the woman influence 
in the Church seems to have been quite lost 
sight of in the Reformed Churches, and so 
far as I know the Friends were the first to re- 


— that the women of the Society of| pair the omission made by Luther, Calvin 
riends had long had full exercise of the |and other of the great leaders of the Protest- 


, Most important governmental powers within | ant Reformation. We know how prompt were 
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our Fathers to recognize women as co-work- 
ers with themselves for the service of God 
and man ; and when, in the earliest Monthly 
Meetings, they found women meekly acquies- 
cent with their brethren, and giving no voice 
to the proceedings, they speedily set apart 
meetings of business for women alone, where 
they could take measures for the care and 
edification of their own sex. 

This early action of the Fathers—1668 or 
earlier—was due to the influence of George 
Fox, as was the elevation of women to the 
eldership in the Church. Iam sure this step 
was not taken to satisfy a demand by women, 
but to meet a manifest want in the Church. 
It was without precedent in the world—and 
the present position of women in the family 
and in the Church, as counsellor, co-worker 
and co-ruler, is, we claim, peculiar to our 
Society. What has the harvest been ? 

What are the results of two hundred years 
of Women’s Rights in the Society of Friends? 
Have they been for the healing of the nations ? 
We cannot set forth any thing very marked 
in the way of general superiority among our- 
selves, to our neighbors of other communions. 
But we do see that as the centuries are roll- 
ing away, others have acknowledged the 
truth so long ago affirmed by the Society of 
Friends, but as yet falteringly. In no Church 
but ours have the older women and expe- 
rienced mothers, been called to the dignity 
and responsibility of the eldership; and 
though some have been licensed to preach in 
the congregations of the people, we have yet 
not heard that any other Christian Church 
than our own body have so fully welcomed 
woman to this high service, thus placing her 
side by side with her brethren who are believed 
to be qualified to minister of the word of 
life. Hobert Barclay is on record as stating 
that Martin Luther himself affirmed that 
every good Christian (whether man or woman) 
isa preacher. Looking back over the pre- 
cious words of the Christ, we find Him own- 
ing spiritual kinship with all those and with 
those only who were found doing the will of 
the Heavenly Father. ‘“ Whosoever shall do 
the will of my Father which is in heaven, the 
same is my brother, and sister, and mother.” 
(Matt. xii, 50) Perhaps our fathers went for 
authority back, in thought to the heroic days 
of ancient Israel, when the prophetic Deborah 

aoe and ni pragooen for her stricken and 
baftied ple, and gave them deliverence 
a an aienion peace for forty years in 


the a and stormy middle ages of the chosen it the world getting to be too much with us 


Pete beloved daughter of Robert Barclay 


was early anointed of the Spirit, and was | which are enduring and vital, rather that @ 
enabled to minister of the deep things of | allow them to be dissipated and diverted if 
God, to the faithful ones who were striving to | | the thousand idle voices that are in the 






























women were some degrees more original than” 
are some others of womankind, and that 
honored position so long assigned to us had 
stimulated both the intellect and the spiritual 
powers of our sisterhood. But she 
“T find less quick intellectuality among 
than I am conscious of in the religious t 
of which I am a member.” f 
Have we then—we women, been in « 
degree, unmindful of the dignities and 7 
leges conferred upon us, declining to 
earnestly on the high matters which claim 
our attention jointly with the brethren? i 
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and soon, and are we as careful as we sh¢ 
be to concentrate our powers on the thi 
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walk by the light of nize women as co-work- | walk by the light of God in the soul, an in the soul, There Re 
ought to be something of value descendj have 
us as the heirs of so many illumined one, | like 
I have recently asked one not of are | 
household, but an enlightened and able hou 
of another society, though hardly of peo] 
persuasion, what she saw of good fruit tobe | min 
ge athered from this planting, 200 years past 
he gave me a brief answer which was A 
and emphatic: “Your equal ma the 
performed by the parties themselves, ite cei 
the intervention of priest or magistrate, hy | far 
resulted, I think, in the formation of thy | dot 
beautiful and perfect thing—the Quake | all 
Home—which is av example to thon world, | ruli 
Its balance of parental authority—the fathe | is | 
and the melee standing as co-equale | an 
cultivates a warmth of family affection,whig | for 
is perhaps impossible where father’s aw clo 
is simply absolute, and the mother is as voigg. J 001 
less in family councils, as is the child | het 
Secondly, the good influence of greater } a0 
equality of rights is seen in the higher momj | 8b 
status of your men, asarule. This is he 
striking to us who stand outside of your § 10 
Society, and would be very evident to yoy It 
you could get a vantage ground, further from | rif 
your centers of influence. Thirdly, the} 1 
equality which is inculcated as a portion of 
the organic law of your body, has an en 
influence upon the boys of a rightly com 
stituted or typical Friends’ family. The hi 
does not grow up with the idea that on D 
standard of rectitude is for the boy and om Ww 
for the girl. The young man is elevatedanl f ¥ 
ennobled, while the gir rt loses nothing wel 0 
is to be valued.” y 8 
I should have been gratified if my friend § ii 
had added, that she noted among the woma gt 
of the Society of Friends a tendency to@ i 
cise independent judgment, after havin a 
fully considered subjects which deman 4 
decision. I wish she might have said / t 
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~ Remembering some of the shining ones who 
have gone before, I look with something 
like pity upon the rising generation of women 
are following after us in this most precious 
household of faith. Have they, as we older 
people have had, such beacon lights as illu- 
minated our horizou in the days of the recent 

? 
oe seer of a long past age was able to sketch 
the portrait of the ideal woman, as he con- 
eeived of her.. “ Her price,” he declared, “ is 
far above rubies. The heart of her husband 
doth safely trust in her.” She is faithful to 
ali life’s simplest and lowliest duties. She 
rules her household wisely and justly. She 
js benevolent and wisely — to the poor 
and needy. She buys with judgment and 
forethought. Strength and honor are her 
clothing, and joy was to be hers in time to 
come. She should reap as she had sown, for 
her children arise up and called her blessed, 


' and her husband also, and he praiseth her. 


She opened her mouth wich wisdom ; and in 
her tongue was the law of kindness. Might 
not the seer have added his typical woman ; 
It is hers to “open her mouth and judge 
righteously and plead the cause of the poor 


 qnd needy.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
DIVINE ECONOMY. 


This subject is full of interest and can 
never be exhausted. If we take the material 
world, we are introduced into a fathomless 
variety that everywhere indicates the power 
of the Great Architect. Above, beneath and 
around are the useful and beautiful so closely 
linked together that we wonder and admire 
the skill that wrought such adwelling-place for 
man, plentifully furnished with material for 
all that is needed, only requiring the genius 
‘and industry to fit the different kinds to meet 
the necessity. 

The Almighty saw in the beginning that 
action would brighten man’s powers, and said 
“Tn the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
-bread.” Every one has a work to do to 
bring into completeness the great whole. 

We are in the world, and the point | wish 
to show is that all sorts of useful labor is 
honorable. The man that digs a ditch where 
it is needed, does a greater service than the 
one that moulds a silvér vase or casket to 
hold delicate embroidery wrought by ladies’ 
fingers, and he that sévers a Slab of rock 
from its native bed and places it as a pillar 
under the framework of a structure where 
many are employed in devices calculated to 
relieve labor, is a benefactor to his race. 


Count nothing ignoble that bears the im- | ha 


press of honesty. The great Apostle Paul 
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to supply the necessaries of daily life, that he 
might not be a charge to the brethren, and 
his example is worthy of all commendation. 
The care of the Churches was upon him, and 
nothing escaped his keen observation. He 
knew all the straits and difficulties the true 
disciples of Jesus Christ would have to en- 
counter in a world that lieth in wickedness ; 
they must be willing to drink his cup and be 
baptised with his baptism to finish the work 
assigned them here, then to rise with him 
glorified in his Father’s kingdom. 

How light, then, will all our afflictions 
appear. e shall see the value of Divine 
economy in the fruition realized, “ Rejoicing 
in the Lord and joying in the God of our 
salvation.” Saran Hont. 


JOHN COAKLEY LETTSOM, THE QUAKER 
DOCTOR. 


In the cluster of the Virgin Islands in the 
West Indies, Tortola is the largest. Edward 
Lettsom was the owner of three of the smaller 
islands, and mostly resided on Little Vandyke, 
where he cultivated cotton. The Society of 
Friends, of which he-was a member, had not 
then testified against slavery, and he owned 
about fifty slaves. On that island John Coak- 
ley Lettsom and a twin-brother were born in 
1744, They were the only survivors of seven 
pairs of twins (all boys) of Edward Lettsom 
and his wife. At six years of age John was 
sent to England to be be educated, and placed 
at the school of a Friend who was a celebrated 
teacher. Gilbert Thompson encouraged active 
out-door exercise among his scholars; they 
acquired great fleetness in running and ex- 
celled in swimming. Every boy was allowed 
to keep a bird, and the cages were hung in 
the parlor and dining-room, and their com- 
bined notes and melody filled the house. 
Such was the good health enjoyed at this 
school, that during forty years but one death 
occurred, and that was Springett Penn, son 
of William Penn, who was consumptive when 
he entered. When ‘Lettsom was seventeen 
years old, Samuel Fothergill, who was his 
guardian, placed him as an apprentice with 
Abraham Sutcliff, a surgeon and apothecary 
at Settle in Yorkshire. Thirty years after- 
wards he wrote toa friend: “ I went to Settle, 
an apprentice, a fatherless lad. I rode from 
the house of Samuel Fothergill at Warrington 
alone; and my guardian, when he parted 
With me, impr upon my mind his last 
words ; ‘Please thy master, and above all 
~~ thy mistress. Ef thou turnest out well 

will recommend thee to my brother, the 
doctor, and never forget to be good is to be 


>”? 


y. 
After five years, apprenticeship he entered 


was a tent maker, he wrought with his hands | the great metropolis. Many years after he 
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wrote: “ When I came to London, clothed in 
a long flapped coat, and carrying on my head 
a little bob-wig, unknown and knowing no 
one, I was revolving as I walked along 
Lombard street what an atom of insignifi- 
cance am I in this new world! At this 
moment a person abruptly interrupted my 
reveries by asking “ Art thou not from Tor- 
tola? ‘ Yes.’ ‘I am glad to see thee, wilt 
thou dine with me? ‘ With all my heart ; for 
Iam here, like Adam, without one associate.’ 
I do not know why Long Beezley thus accosted 
me and took me to his lodgings, for we were 
total strangers. He wassome inches tallerthan 
I; his coat had large flaps, which added to 
his height, his arms and legs made up in 
length what they wanted in circumference. 
I remember once, as he walked up Cheapside a 
little impudent boy kept strutting before him 
crying out, ‘ Ladies and gentlemen, make way, 
make way, the Monument is coming.’ Beez- 
ley never minded this but kept his pace, 
throwing his arms about him, and forming a 
periphery of three yards equilaterally from the 
centre of the motion. But Beezley possessed 
a most liberal heart, his mind was extended, 
like his body, beyond that of his associates. 
I shall ever love him. He told me what he 
thought might be improved in my conduct.” 

Lettsom met his old teacher Gilbert Thomp- 
son in London, who procured him lodging at 
the same house with himself; and Dr. Fother- 
gill had him take breakfast with him once a 
week as long as he was in London, and was 
like a parent to the young student. 

His pecuniary circumstances did not allow 
him to remain in that city more than twelve 
months, but during that time he devoted 
himself to attending lectures and visiting the 
hospitals, When obliged to leave London, 
on account of the expense of residing there, 
he visited his guardian at Warrington, and 
then sabebal for his native island. His 
object was to take possession of the little 
property left him by his father, which was a 
wmall portion of land and fifty slaves. At 
this time he was not possessed of fifty pounds, 
but viewing the traffic in living blood as 
wicked and unlawful, he immediately eman- 
cipated them, and was without any money at 
twenty-three years of age. 

At Tortola Doctor Lettsom commenced 
poses, and in five months he had acquired 

000 pounds, half of which he gave to his 
mother (who had again married), and with 
the remainder he returned to London, with the 


_ View of following the steps of the great Dr. 


Fothergill. 
After spending a short time with Samuel 
Fothergill, Doctor Lettsom attended lectures 





en ee — 5 
degree of Doctor of Medicine at Leyden jp 
1769. ' 

In 1770 he returned to London and go, 
menced practice under the protection of 
Doctor Fothergill, and soon after married, 
and rapidly rose to eminence in his profeg. 
sion. 

He was earnestly engaged in the establigh. 
ment of benevolent institutions, and was one of 
the first to establish a “ Medical Dis 
for the relief of the sick poor,” and “ the 
Medical Society of London.” He also wrote 
many pamphlets for the promotion of public 
good and on the condition of the poor, Ip 
one he wrote, “ During the last three year] 
have attended nearly six thousand poor persons, 
into many of whose habitations I om entered 
and been conversant with their sufferings and 
their resignation under them, in both of which 
they have exceeded many of their felloy. 
creatures whose lot has cast them in a superior 
station, and whose contentment under tempor. 
ary miseries should ever be sustained by this 
comparative reflection, 


“What myriads wish to be as blest as I.” 


In 1773 he published the “ Naturalists’ and 
Travelers’ Companion,” containing instruc 
tions for collecting and preserving objects of 
natural history which was translated into 
French and German. In this year was bom 
his son John Miers Lettsom, who when 
twenty-eight years of age and a physician ip 
full practice, died from a fever originating 
from his arduous attendance on the sick 
His wife declined from the time of his 
and did not survive him a year. 

Dr. Lettsom wrote in defence of inocula. 
tion, but when vaccination was discovered by 
Dr. Jenner he evinced the deepest interest to 
prevent the former and introduce the cow- 
pox. He sent the first vaccine matter to 
America. He also examined into the state 
of prisons, and published his observations in 
relation to the prevention of fevers and other 
diseases in them, and suggested sanitary 
reforms. 

At forty years of age Doctor Lettsom was 


at the head of his profession, which brought % 


him £12,000 annually. 

Doctor Lettsom was of a tall, delicate, 
attenuated structure; his face was strongly 
furrowed, and his skin of a dark yellow tint 
He was remarkably neat in his dress, which 
was uniformly the same, and constructed after ” 
the manner of the religious society to which ‘ 
he belonged. He was by birth and education - 
as well as by inclination, a Quaker. He was 
astonishingly active to the last; he usually 


walked to attend his patients for two or three ” 


in Edinburgh, then | mag me to Paris, where | hours in the morning, then took his carriage 
i 


he pursued his stu 


es, and finally took his | for the remainder of the day. Before going 
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o rest he uniformly bathed his limbs in cold 
gater, and in the morning aspersed the whole 
of his body in the same. To this practice he 
attributed his excellent health. His conver- 
sation was sprightly, and he was an attractive 
companion for the young or the aged. He 
was the recipient of honors from more than 
twenty literary, medical or humane associa- 
tions, in his own and other nations. Several 
were from America, and students from that 
country were thought not properly wens 
without letters to Doctor Lettsom. He made 
extensive donations of books, minerals, and 
specimens of natural history to the various 
institutions with which he was connected. 
Hisanxiety to have the woods, etc., of America 
explored, to increase our knowledge of its 
animals, vegetables, and minerals induced 
him to propose a society for that purpose, 
and he offered to subscribe ten guineas annu- 
ally. He introduced the cultivation of man- 
gel-wurzel into England, and transmitted 
seeds to Europe, America and the West 
Indies. He encountered ridicule and satire 
thereby, but the plant is esteemed of value 
for feeding and fattening cattle. 

The winter of 1794-5 was one of extreme 
severity, and food was very expensive. Dr. 
Lettsom published hints to alleviate the dis- 
tresses of the poor. He strongly recom- 
mended the system of relief to the poor of the 
religious society to which he belonged. This 
system, he says, is comprehended in two 
words : “Principiis obsta—remove the distress 
in its commencement.” He deprecated the 
practice of some of the opulent of treating the 
poor with whole roasted oxen and hogsheads 
of beer, feasting one day to fast many, and he 
objects to powdering the hair, as consuming 
vast quantities of flour. 

In 10th Month 1815, Dr. Lettsom, in 
examining a body, remained in a cold room 
two hours, and on the following day was 
chilly and unwell, which was succeeded by 
fever. The next day after a severe chill, he 
insisted on visiting a poor patient, and on his 
return was unable to get out of his carriage, 


. and in a few days his valuable life terminated 


in his seventy-second year. His wife and 
several children survived him. At the time 
of his decease his library consisted of twelve 
thousand volumes; they are vow in the 
British Museum. A large part of his library 
and museum were sold, when a train of 
adverse circumstances, originating in the 
prodigality of his benevolence, obliged him to 
dispose of his splendid residence and gardens 
at Grove hill, and live altogether at his city 
house.—Social Hours. 





Binp together your spare hours by the 
cord of some definite purpose. 


FROM DARKNESS TO LIGHT. 

A young man twenty-five years of age is 
out hunting with his father. By the acci- 
dental discharge of his father’s gun, he is 
rendered totally blind. Who can imagine 
the agony of the father’s heart, or the sense 
of gloom which must have shrouded the 
spirit of the young sufferer? To the be- 
holder, it seemed as if all his earthly pros- 
pects were blighted. With the precious gift 
of sight, he might have measured his strength 
with the rude forces of the world. Now, he 
can only grope in the darkness. 

But this was not the view the young man 
took of it. He accepted the necessity of his 
situation in one sense ; he refused to accept 
it in another. His lost sight no power on 
earth could restore, but he resolved to. over- 
come the immense disability under which he 
was placed. He refused to accept the leisure 
and retirement which wealth could furnish 
him. He would plunge into the competi- 
tions of actiwe political life. He was not 
gifted with unusual powers of mind. Those 
who knew him best give him no credit for the 
gifted genius. His mind was practical, his 
intellect clear, his power of concentration 
large; but, above all, he was endowed with 
an indomitable will. This was the driving 
force which gave a cutting edge to his intellect. 
With remarkable energy, he applied himself 
to the study of political science. He became 
a professor of this branch of study in one of 
the proudest of English Universities. Parlia- 
ment opened its doors to him, and Gladstone 
invited him to the position of Postmaster- 
General of England. He mastered all the 
details of the department over which he pre- 
sided, and introduced needed reforms. He 
saw more without eyes than most men see 
with them. 

The misfortune which he suffered cast no 
shade over his spirit. He was bright, cheer- 
ful, social, fond of the enjoyment of nature, 
loved to walk with friends or to gallop over 
the turf. 

Such is the remarkable history of the man 
whose death England has been called to 
mourn. Mr. Fawcett faithfully fulfilled the 
trusts which were committed to him. But 
he did something more. He gave us a new 
revelation of the power of the human soul to 





overcome tremendous obstacles. He de- 
termined to make the most of himself and his 
opportunities, and he succeeded. 

here are thousands of young men in the 
community whose liyes are shamed by that 
of this earnest man. They have leisure, 
wealth, and opportunity for self-cultivation. 
But they have adopted the idea that they are 
here to live for their own self-indulgence. 
They fritter away their time and opportuni- 
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ties in idle amusements and costly self-indul- 
nce, and the world is little better for the 
t that they have lived.— Christian Register. 


those great scholars who, like Dorner qq | inteti 
many others, have wrought out their og, | snd 
Christian beliefs in freedom and in the open | to 00! 
halls of science, in the face of all deni 

In the long run, a large conscientious liberty with 
of teaching proves to be the best conservatign | spp? 
of the Christian faith _ Newman Smyth, the 


































THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


St. Bernard, speaking of the promised 
manifestations of Christ’s Spirit to the soul, 














has this striking passage. He says,“Iwas| a. Se 
sensible that he was present with me: I CORRESPON DENCE, ait 
remember it after his visits are over. You 











in intercourse with them they were found 
to be bright and quick to understand. The 
Apaches have always been one of the most 
troublesome tribes, and it would be well for 
the United States not to let any opportunity 
pass to aid in this advancement.” 


ask me, when I could know he was present?|_ Estremep Eprrors :—Please present the te 
I answer, his presence was living and power- | inclosed sketch, written by a teacher in om \ jhe 
ful. It awakened my slumbering soul. It - a ns the rea — - Friend? | yun 
moved, softened, and wounded my heart, | Intelligencer. On a visit to New Mexico lag | iti 
which had been hard, strong, and distem-| summer, the condition of these women + 
, g, and | Lib 
TTSe Gissiett Wis'Gey plonir; ecibiated th pare ies thet Bice ean finde | 
watered the aces; illumina e D 
dark ; opened those that were shut ; inflamed — to at me nyo to their needs in one the 
the cold; made the crooked straight, and the | that may benefit them. to 
rough places plain: so that my soul blessed| «A fow dost : 
my ; years ago, during the wars with sey 
the Lord, and all that was within me praised | 4 nache Cie’ in eae New the 
his holy a a ; had o- ae idence of 7 about fifty Indian women and children, ac 
from the motions of my heart, T understood | rus>ands and fathers had been Kile’ Samay * 
that he was with me. From the expulsion of the United = aa “They wee all a 
vice and the suppression of carnal affections, | +) ~Fort Union, New Mexico, and have 
I perceived the strength of his power. From | since been kept there at the expense of the 
the discernment and conviction I had of the | Government. More than half of the number 
- ee - = et = nent ~ a are a, ne all oe me they hawt - 
ment of my temper and conduct, I experienced ae agp mer bare Oo yy i 
the goodness of his grace. From the renewal |i, the end. and som Pt more creditable v 
of my inward man, I perceived the comeli-| f, the United States Government to sdf ° 
ness of His beauty ; and from the joint con-| these children to an Indian school than to | 
templation of all these things, I trembled at} permit them to grow up among the soldiers 
his majestic greatness. But because all these | 9¢ an army post. a | 
on his departure, became torpid and cold,| «Their ages are from six to sixteen, and . 


just as if you withdrew fire from a boiling pot, 
{ had a signal of his leaving me. My soul 
must be sad till his return, and my heart be 
again influenced with his love; and let that 
be the evidence of his return.”— Western 
Friend. 








THE TRUTH THAT MAKES FREE. 


Moral pestilence is best disssipated by the 
breezes of free discussion. The free air of 
Protestantism, after all, is a better preserva- 
tion for the life and health of the Christian 
faith than the restrictions of ecclesiastical 
stipulations and the confinement of high 
theological creeds. 

Whoever would follow Matthew Arnold’s 
canon and know “the best that has been 
said” in vindication of religion and in wit- 
ness to the Christ must go forth now from 
the institutions which have fettered their 
professors with dogmatic restrictions to the 
universities which have not sought to bind 
up forever their teachings in cerements of 
words, and must learn ‘his faith afresh of 


LOCAL INFORMATION. 


The Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phil 
delphia held at Race Street, on the 17th inst, 
was large and interesting. After the tram 
action of the usual business the men . 
women met jointly for the consideration of 
the report of the committee made last month 
proposing changes in the Discipline. 

A number of suggestions were made and 
the subject continued for further considers 
tion at an adjourned meeting to be held three 
weeks hence. 

At Green Street Monthly Meeting, held oa 
the 18th, the Committee to attend Frankford 
Meeting was reappointed with a few ch 
in the appointees. Some alterations in 
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ee 
interior of the meeting-house were proposed, | built. To this determination, rather than to 


and the subject was referred to the Committee 
to confer with the Frankford members. 

A Committee was appointed to co-operate 
with the Yearly Meeting on Deficiencies, in 
inting conferences within the limits of 


PP Monthly Meeting. 





About fourteen years ago the Free Will 
Sewing School was started in a very un- 
ostzntatious way in a private house in West 
Chester; Pa., with seven pupils present. Since 
that time it has been continually growing in 
numbers and usefulness. As soon as its con- 
dition justified such an action, the Friends 
Library room, on High Street, was secured 
as a place of meeting, and has since been 
used. This organization has entered upon 
the present winter’s work with a large num- 
ber of scholars and bright prospects. Between 
seventy and eighty are now enrolled, and with 
the exception of a few who are absent on 
aecount of sickness, all come regularly, and 
take a lively interest in their work. The 
object is to teach deserving poor children 
how to sew. 





On Sixth-day afternoon the 19th, Esther 
Trimble Lippincott delivered her lecture 
“Walks in London,” to a fair sized audience 
in Friends’ Library Room. She described 
very minutely her sojourn in London, told 
many reminiscences of particular interest to 
Friends, and expressed her increased admira- 
tion for America since returning from foreign 
shores. The lecture was greatly enjoyed . 
the audience, and is the second in a course of 
six that is being delivered for the benefit of 
~ High Street Friends School, West Chester, 

a. 





CHIEF BUSHYHEAD ON RAILWAYS. 


In his recent annual message to the Che- 

rokee Council, Governor Bushyhead utters 
the following very sensible words on the sub- 
ject of railways : 
« The subject of railways in the Indian Ter- 
ritory receives additional interest from the 
fact that Congress at its last session passed acts 
authorizing two companies to build across the 
Territory and granted them rights of way 
therefor. The precedent of such action was 
set two years ago, when Congress granted the 
right to a railway company to build across 
the Choctaw Nation. 

With regard to the two roads I have re- 
ferred to, namely, the “‘ Southern Kansas” 
and the “ Colorado and Santa Fe” railways, 
itvwas claimed by those who desired the fran- 
chises that roads were necessary, and Congress 
determined that if they were they should be 


the settlement of any question of law, the 
action is probably due. 

In view of the fact that pressing representa- 
tions have been made to the National Coun- 
cil of the need of another railway through 
our domain from the northwest to the south- 
east, the policy to be pursued by the Che- 
rokees, in view of the above facts, is worthy 
of your most serious consideration. 

Railroads are modern constructions for the 
transportation of persons and property, and 
add so greatly to all the ends of intercourse 
and commerce that their number will neces- 
sarily increase with the increase of commerce 
and intercourse. Their necessity will become 
felt and acknowledged even among ourselves 
as have other innovations and advances. The 
pack-horse and his trail succeeded the hunter 
with his pack on his back. The wagon and 
wagon-road followed them. The steamboat 
succeeded the canoe and the keel-boat, and 
the comfortable and productive farm the bark 
camp and small patch. With these changes 
the wants and habits and necessities of our 
people have changed also. We may expect 
such to continue to be the case. And it is 
just as certain that the more readily we adapt 
ourselves to the progress of our neighbors, 
and the more zealously we strive to keep pace 
with the advancing steps of civilization all 
around, the stronger will be our position and 
the more secure our rights. By such action 
the Cherokees will at least obviate any reason- 
able ground of complaint and any seeming 
excuse for the arbitrary exercise of power on 
the part of Congress. It will also (a most 
material consideration) we to some extent 
the management and control of the established 
highways of travel in their own hands, and 
not have them fastened upon us, wholly irre- 
sponsible and negligent, if not supercilious 
and defiant. It is probable that if the nation 
should wisely grant the necessary franchises 
to worthy and competent companies, in defer- 
ence to the actual needs of trade and travel 
on three sides of us, so as at once to secure 
our interests and rights under treaties, its 
action would be respected. 

I respectfully suggest and recommend that 
you take such action upon this matter as will 
give the nation her proper management and 
control over the lines of road that it may be 

hereafter found necessary to construct within 
her limits for the benefit of the trade and 
intercourse of neighboring States.— Council 
Fire and Arbitrator. 





Here and there rises above the common 
level one who represents to the world what a 
human being can be and do by a faithful ex- 
ertion of natural gifts, a diligent use of the 
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discipline of circumstances, and a faithful im- 
provement of the grace of God. . . . In 
no miraculous way they attain their super- 
iority. By no strange and mysterious path 
they go upward, but in a way open to all, by 
steps which we all may take. hat they do 
others might do as well as they. The instru- 
ments they use are within the grasp of every 
one. They obey laws which we also know 
and which we also might keep. They simply 
perform what most of us purpose. They learn 
the lessons which are set to all. By no shorter 
path, no royal road, they ascend the heavenly 
mount, but step by step, in patient progress, 
leave the world behind. They are simply 
true to duty, loyal to conscience, obedient to 
the will of God.— Chandler Robbins. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILAD’A, TWELFTH MoO. 27th, 1884. 











Reuicious Nurture.—It is a grave ques- 
tion that confronts us, how shall we imbue 
our children with a love for that form of 
Divine worship that is so precious tu us, and 
whose influences have been blessed to so 
many in the past generations. 


In an age so keenly alive intellectually, and 
with an activity so great that there seems 
scarce time te listen in silence for the “ still 
small voice” of One who yet reigns triumph- 
ant amid all this stress and strain of thought, 
to understand His mysteries, it is difficult to 
impress upon the young the need for a form 
of worship that recognizes the great value of 
silence. 


We can only call attention to a few points 
that may lead to good results. We must 
show them by our example that we love to 
assemble to perform social worship to the 
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ship. Not that we shall “be seen of men,” 
but to “renew our strength” by silent wait. 
ing or, perchance, through the gospel m 
of some commissioned fellow-worshiper, 

Let the little ones witness in their elders, 
reverent thoughtfulness of time and p 
and while exchanging sociai greetings let not 
the talk of trade or business intrude to drive 
out devout thoughts, for though all seasons 
and places are alike in God’s keeping, ther 
is a fitness in things that will not permit the 
turmoil of the work-day world to encroach 
upon the hours set apart for public worship, 
The little child is quick to catch the spirit of 
the worshipers, and if a cheerful, reverential 


| manner is felt and observed, a good seed jg 


implanted that will take “ root downwards” 
and in due season will “besr fruit upwards.” 

First, the home where honor to God ig 
shown: by purity of Mfe and fidelity to all 
trusts, then the church where all should be 
taught that loyalty to it means not a “ dead 
formality,” but loyalty and duty to its great 
Head. Next, the school, where all that is 
good in the past, linked to that which is good 
in the present, combined with enough of the 
painful struggle for freedom of thought and 
speech in behalf of the progress of truth, as it 
is exemplified in the character of Jesus Christ 
and his sermon on the mount, so that all may 
learn to value the privileges we now enjoy, 
Let. us also teach loyalty to our Society, from 
which we have received this inheritance of 
“ free thought” and “ free speech ” so precious 
to every Friend, a freedom which if held in 
subordination to the grace of God in the heart, 


will not lead into license to transgress any of © 


His divine laws, but will enable all to “ stand 








great I Am. “ By the rapture of faith, the fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made 
passion of piety,” we must lead them to be | us free,” using this Jiberty, as Paul says, not 
reverent towards all things, and towards God | “for an occasion to the flesh, but by love, 
over and above all. We read in the times | Serve one another.” 

when Jesus was being trained for his great 
work, the devout Jews took great pains to 
implant in the child-mind the duty of adoring 


Let us also continue, and enlarge with a 
God and keeping His commandments, They 


oppressed by poverty, ignorance or vice, and 
engage with us in this the zealous, eager spirita 
of the young, thus binding them with a triple 
cord, for this knowledge has long since been 
learned by experience, that we love and desire 


recognized, as we must, that with the chil- 
dren lies the hope of the world. And the 
need is, and will ever be, that the devotional 


spirit shall be cultivated, and that it be mani-/| to cling to that to which we have given our © 


fested by public assembling for Divine wor-| labor and strength. So the church that en. 


wise activity, work for the uplifting of those. 
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courages good works will gain the love and 
fidelity of the workers thus engaged. 

Following in this lead, ever keeping near 
that fealty we all owe to the one great Source 
of our blessings, the time will come when we 
shall pass out of the shadow of the present 
cloud, and as in the days of Isaiah, we shall 
again have “judges as at the first,” and “coun- 
gellors as at the beginning,” but only after we 
have shown our righteousness before, and 
faithfulness to the children of the church, shall 
we be thus rewarded. 








DEATHS, 


ROGERS.—On Ninth month 25th, 1884, in 

Moorestown, N, J., Lydia, wife of William D. 
rs, in her 78th year; and Twelfth month 

14th, 1884, at the same place, Wm. D. Rogers, 
in his 78th year ; members of Chester Monthly 
Meeting ; formerly elders, and for over fifty 

ears members of Evesham Monthly Meeting, 

e1nm 

WALTON .—On Eleventh month 25th, 1884, 
Ellsworth Walton, son of Joel M. and the late 
Lydia Y. Walton, in the 21st year of his age; 
amember of London Grove Monthly Meeting. 

He was a kind, obedient son, a loving, affec- 
tionate brother, and a warm, true friend, ever 
ready and willing to perform any act or grant 
any favor required of him. Patient under all 
his sufferings, conscientious in regard to his 
duty towards his Heavenly Father, he never 
retired without reading a portion of the Holy 
Scriptures. He will be sadly missed in our 
home circle, but knowing that our Father 
“doeth all things well,’”’ will help us to submit 
more cheerfully to his Divine Will. 

So gently did the summons come to take 
him home, that 


“The weary head dropped upon the bosom, 
The volume was ended, the soul had risen.” 





THE DIKES OF HOLLAND. 


Skirting along the dikes we had a good 
opportunity of seeing some of the incessant 
toil, some of the constant engineering and 
battling with the sea to keep it at anything 
like a safe distance. The dikes about the 
island are, perhaps, the finest and the best 
guarded in all the country. The dike- 
workers are a distinct class—a guild, in fact, 
jealous of their craft and its mghts and 
we It is not the first comer who may 

earegular dike-worker, even if he should 
wish to be. We saw great gangs of them 
going from point te point with pick and shovel, 
ever on the lookout for weak spots in the 
great embankment, ever refacing it with miles 
of concrete, and strengthening every point 
with strong groins running into the sea. 

It was almost pathetic to note with what 
solicitude every blade of the binding bent- 
grass was coaxed io grow. Every little tuft 
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was watched and tended as if it was some 
choice tulip. The top of the dike formed a 
level, firm road, stretching away for miles. 
The sea looked so mild, and Bay, and inno- 
cent as it gently lapped the edges of the 
mighty barriers, that it seemed an effort to 
fancy it an enemy capable of mischief: The 
breezes were simply delicious and fresh, com- 
ing over the wide North Sea. Inland, the 
scenery was flat, and grim, and serious. 
Farmsteads in the far distance looked green 
and fat enough. Sheep and kine were plenti- 
ful about the rich fields. Just over the edge 
of the dikes were the little scattered hamlets 
of the fisher-people and polderman ; the dike- 
workers lived more of a roving life, camping 
out here and there, as their work called them 
from one point to another. Sometimes the 
wind had blown up and the seas tossed up 

| great long meand ring mounds of sand, help- 
ing to back and strengthen the dikes. On 
these billowy hillocks the grass was carefully 
planted in little regular tufts, and stunted 
pines were set wherever the tempest would 
spare them to grow. All sorts of binding 
vegetation were carefully protected. The 
very children knew enough to let. it alone. 

We stopped at Zoutland, and climbed to the 
top of the dunes to look about us and sniff 
the sea-breeze. Down far below us lay the 
villages—so far, that had the waters ae 
over the rim of the sandy dike, the sea would 
have only reached its level when it played 
about the tail of the weather-cock on the gray 
old church tower. There are watchers ever 
on the look-out, day and night, calm and 
storm. No wonder that the set, anxious look 
one sees on every face, that seems to be born 
with every babe, should be the only charac- 
teristic expression one remarks among the 
people here. 

When the watchers of the dikes see danger, 
the alarm-bell is rung, and every soul either 
flies to the dikes for safety, or to help the 
gangs of workers tostop the threatened breach. 
All was calm enough at that moment, the 
tide was far out, and yet the village seemed 
far below its level. The cottage window 
lights were twinkling in the gloom as even- 
ing was just coming on. The church-bell 
was tolling for evening service, and the warm 
glow of sunset just touched the top of the 
tower. Throuyh the tall lancet-windows one 
could see a flush of warm lamp-light within. 
All sounds and sights were of peace and calm, 
and yet there somehow came upon the im- 
agination the grim reverse of the picture ; the 
clanging alarm-bell, the hurrying to and fro, 
the wild fight for safety from the mad, hungry 
sea. We were feeling deadly oppressed by 
the prevailing seriousness of the place.— 
George H. Boughton, in Harper’s Magazine. 
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EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH. 

A. D. Mayo, on a recent occasion, thus 
discoursed on the subject “ Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools in the South.” 

“In the summer of 1880, the common- 
school teachers of the South were first brought 
together in great number in a normal insti- 
tute at the University of Virginia. And 
there, in sight of the home of Jefferson, was 
completed that union of the common school, 
the academy, and the college which had been 
proposed by the great statesman almost a 
hundred years before. At Lynchburg, the 
same year, the colored teachers of Virginia 
were first assembled in a State normal insti- 
tute, and the ideal of Jefferson was complete. 
In 1865, the whole system of State universi- 
ties, denominationa] colleges, academies, and 
professional schools on which the South had 
relied for the training of its higher classes, 
was in ruins, and the leading people in all 
the revolted States often unable to give the 
rudiments of learning to their children. A 
whole school generation of Southern youth, 
from 1860 to 1870, came up with no real 
opportunity for education.” 

he lecturer told the story of the revival 
of these schools of higher grade—the sacri- 
fices, toils and devotion of the teachers, pa- 
rents and students—one of the most pathetic 
chronicles of the struggle for knowledge in 
the history of the world. The revival began 
on the border States; and Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Louisville and St. Louis became cen- 
tres of the higher education. George Pea- 
body began the work by the endowment of 
the Peabody University at Baltimore in 1866, 
and was followed by Johns Hopkins and 
Enoch Pratt, whose splendid gifts have ex- 
alted Baltimore to the chief educational place 
in the old South. In St. Louis, Dr. Eliot 
eatablished the Washington University ; while 
Dr. William T. Harris built up the public 
school. Washington became a great educa- 
tional centre, through the growth of the pub- 
lic school, the Bureau of Eiveation and the 
various governmental institutions. The Uni- 
versity of Virginia was endowed by the gifts 
of several Northern friends, and Virginia 
placed Gen. Robert E. Lee at the head of the 
college that bears the name of Washington 
and Rate All the States gradually set the 
University in order, did something with the 
appropriation for agricultural and mechanical 
schools, and established the Summer Normal 
Institute. The rivalry of the various chur- 
ches of the South brought up the old and 
many new colleges and seminaries, and the 
Northern missionary boards established a 
great system of superior schools for the col- 
ored people. Nashville, Tenn., became the 
educational centre of the Southwest, from the 
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| gift of Vanderbilt, the Peabody Normal Qo} 
lege, several large colored universities, and 
various institutes for the culture of women 
and professional training. Charleston, 8, ¢ 
now has an excellent system of superior in 
struction. Paul Tulane left a million dollars 
for a university in New Orleans, which is now 
being organized. Texas, Missouri and Mig. 
sissippi now admit women to their State upj. 
versities. In the fifteen years since 1870, the 
sixteen Southern States have re-established 
their secondary and higher education, with 
but small help from abroad, and now haye 
nearly a thousand schools of this grade 
Great interest is shown in the education of 
young women. The chief defects of these 
schools is their lack of endowment, the 
overworked condition of the teachers, and 
the scanty preparation of the students, from 
the low condition of elementary instruction 
which compels them to do the work of the 
common school. But they are thronged with 
scholars, and a great deal of valuable work 
is going on. No gift of money would be 
more valuable than the endowment of some 
of the best of these higher schools for you 
women in the South. Washington had a fa 
vorite plan for a national university at the 
national capital. In the course of events, the 
city of Washington has become a true ne 
tional university, and only needs that the 
great library of Congress should be fitly 
housed to make it a commanding national 
centre of letters, science and art. Congres 
should improve this present deadlock of par- 
tisan government by giving its attention to 
the great peril of national illiteracy and en- 
acting a law for national aid of education, 





THE NEW SCHOOL OF GIRARD COLLEGE. 


The new school of Technology of Girard 
College was formally opened on the 9th inst, 
It is placed under the supervising care of 
T. Mason Mitchell, formerly a Chief Engineer 
in the United States Navy, and at that time 
instructor at the Spring Garden Institute and 
superintendent of the mechanical department. 

illiam H. Drayton, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the erection of Building and Equip- 
ment of Technical School, gave the opening 
address from which we give a few of the 
extracts as reported in the Public Ledger 
“ Within a year after we began to teach, our 
boys .who were old enough to leave us had 
learned to use various implements so neatly 
that in almost every case th 
once in factories and workshops and with 
master mechanics, at living wages, not 


kindness or humanity to orphan boys, but 
because they were worth having as workmen. 


Our workshop, cramped as it was, had accom- 
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— 
plished 80 much that we felt warranted in | entrance on public school life, begins to shift 
gtablishing this branch of teaching as a part | for himself. His “house” gives him a break- 
ofour course. Our accomodations have been | fast of tea and bread and butter; he markets 
w insufficient that the boys were only taught | for himself for what else he wants—eggs, 
jo work in cold metals, and in these they were | marmalade, jam, potted meats. In school, as 
jimited to the hammer and chisel, the lathe, | out of it, the American breakfast of fish, 
the planer and the drill ; forging ie and | beefsteak, hot cakes, or what not, is unknown. 
soldering were beyond our reach, and we| The boys breakfast in small rooms, twenty or 
feared as a beginning even to venture upon | twenty-five together, each eating such break- 
the carpenter work, with its variety of tools | fast as his means, his tastes, his skill in mar- 
and articles of manufacture. But here in this | keting, or the liberality of a wealthier friend 
new and extensive building, we not only pro-| may afford him. The school is divided into 
to teach the boys to use many more| classes or “forms.” The sixth-form boys 
yarieties of tools in metals, but we have in our | breakfast in their own rooms, as they do af- 
unfinished building, within the last two|terward when they enter universities. In the 
months, introduced instruction in carpenter | university they have a steward to get the 
work, and if we meet with success in this, as | breakfast for them, run necessary errands, 
we are confident we shall, it will soon be fol-| keep the room in order, and the like. 
lowed by forging and brazing and soldering;| In the public schools this service is ren- 
and this again by careful instruction in| dered for the senior, or sixth-form boy, by a 
mechanical drawing. boy in the first form, who blacks his boots, 
“We wish it to be understood we do not | brushes his clothes, runs his errands, does his 
undertake to teach trades or to train master | shopping, prepares his breakfast of tea and 
mechanics. Profiting by the great amount | toast, and makes himself generally useful. 
of thought which educators have given to this | This is a “fag.” The sixth-form boy may be 
subject we have heretofore proposed, and still | a tailor’s son, the firet-form fag the son of a 
ropose to do uo more for our boys than to|duke. School distinction take precedence of 
teach them to handle the various implements of | all others. Hardship there sometimes is, ty- 
trade skillfully ; but to teach our boys special- | ranny, and even occasional cruelty; but no 
ties, much as we would desire to do so, is both | English boy apparently feels the degradation 
beyond the scope of our trust, and, even if| which every American boy would feel in ren- 
within it, could hardly be accomplished at the | dering such a menial service. 






_eatly age of eighteen years when, under the| The boys of each house dine together in a 


terms of Mr. Girard’s will, the boy must leave | common hall; on soup, roast beef or mutton, 
the institutions.” bread and desserts of “sweets.” The school 
Mr. Drayton then spoke of the technical | provides each boy with beer; wines are not 
training schools of Europe, and urged that| allowed. There is a very ample tea at six, 
similar schools should be established in con- | and supper of bread and cheese and(I believe) 
nection with our public educational system. | cold meat, if one wants it before going to bed. 
To this end he suggested that the public lands | The rooms are warmed by the fire-place—the 
not yet disposed of should be set apart for the | universal method in England—and lighted 
support of a comprehensive system of mechan- | with candles. How the boys who do much 
ical and art education. In conclusion he | of their principal studying evenings, can get 
handed over the Technical School to Alex- | out Greek and Latin and mathematics by the 
ander Biddle, the President of the Direc-| light of a flaming candle and preserve their 
tors of City Trusts. eyes, is a mystery on which I did not get any 
light, and can give none. 
HOW BOYS LIVE AT RUGBY. There is one relic of ancient times at 
The public school, as every reader of “Tom | Eton which strikes the modern American as 
Brown at Rugby” kuows, is divided into |somewkat singular; this is the whipping- 
different “ houses.” The pupil enters a house, | block. This ancient instrument stands in the 
just as at Oxford or Cambridge he enters a | corner of the yard. When a culprit is to be 
“college.” He becomes a member of that | castigated, he is brought hither, and a call is 
house. At Rugby there are eight of these | made for the first-form boys. The two who 
different houses, and about the same number | come last at the scene pay the penalty for 
at Eton. Each of these houses is under the| their tardiness by being required to hold 
charge of its own house-master. He carries | the offender down over the block while the 
iton as a boarding-house, takes the fees, and | head raster administers the switching.— 
furnishes the table, and pockets the profits or | Home Journal. 
the loss. Each pupil has his own room. 
Rooming together and studying together are 
unknown in England. The boy, from his 











Ir I would endow my son or my daughter 
with but one supreme gift, should that be 
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riches? Nay, riches will take wings and fly 
away. Should it be power? Power too often 
corrupts and enslaves its possessor. Should it 
be beauty of person or grace of manner? 
These are things which perish with the years. 
Should it be intellect? This is good, but it is 
not the best. My one supreme gift, more pre- 
cious than money or power, more enduring 
than beauty, more satisfying and serviceable 
than genius, would be a deep sense of duty, a 
love of it, a faith in it, which would lead my 
child to give himself to it with joy and 
enthusiasm, and find in it an exceeding great 


reward.—J. R. Effinger. 





GETHSEMANI. 


In golden youth when seems the earth 
A summer land for singiug mirth, 
When souls are glad and hearts are light, 
And not a shadow lurks in sight, 

We do not know it, but there lies __. 
Somewhere veiled under evening skies, 

A garden all must sometime see, 
Somewhere lies our Gethsemani. 


With joyous steps we go our ways, 
Love lends a halo to the days: 

Light sorrows sail like clouds afar, 
We laugh and say how strong we are; 
We hurry on—and hurrying go 

Close to the border land of woe 

That waits for you and waits for me, 
Forever waits Gethsemani. 


Down shadowy lanes, across strange streams 
Bridged over by our broken dreams, 

Behind the misty cape of years, 

Glose to the great salt fount of tears, 

The garden lies ; strive as you may 

You cannot miss it in your way. 

All paths that have been or shall be 

Pass somewhere through Gethsemani. 


All those who journey soon or late 
Must within the garden gate. 
Must kneel alone in darkness there 
And battle with some fierce despair. 
God pity those who cannot say 
‘Not mine, but Thine,’”’ who only pray 
‘* Let this cup pass,’’ and cannot see 
The purpose in Gethsemani. 
—LElla Wheeler. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE CHIMES OF NEW YEARS EVE. 


Sitting not idly, but musing the while; 
Busy the fingers, and dreamy the thought ; 
Thinking of all that my — would do, 
Wondering if all that I had done were aught. 
Still, through my work, came the half-broken 
strain ; 
Hardly, at first, could I note it in words, 
Rising and falling, and rising again 
’Till my heart echoed back from its own 
living chords, 
Ringing out clearly, in metrical chime, 
anted, oh wanted, a little more time! 


On went the chiming, and on the refrain, 
But the words that they gave had arrested 
my thought ; 
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Gone was the dreaming, and actively now 
Questioned my heart of the import they 
brought. 
What would I do, were this granted to-night» 
Of the wealth that is best, would I add to 
my store? 
Of the hours that I have, do I use all aright? 
And would it be well to intrust me with 
more ? 
Yet still all around me, I heard the same 
chime : 
Wanted, oh wanted, a little more time! 


’T was the ery of the children when called from 
their play. 
Of those older; in business, or pleasure, or 


gain 
Whether greater or less were the reasons they , 
plead 
There were voices unnumbered to join in the 
strain ; 
’T was the close of the day, and the end of the 


year, 
And for many ’twas more than the year that 
passed by ; 
I felt with the active ones, still busy here, 
But my spirit went out to the wild, mournful 


ery ' 
That, louder and sadder, rang through the 
same chime: 
Wanted, oh wanted, a little more time! 


Time — the loved ones, we’ve loved but too 
well; 
Time for the good we had purposed to do; 
Time we have wasted—return once again ! 
Opportunities lost, we would gladly pursue, 
Times of wrong-doing, Oh could we recall! 
The use of each hour, could we but restore! 
And my heart sadder grew as I wondered if all 
The voices of earth were thus pleading for 
more. 
Must there always be heard but this piteous 
chime: 
Wanted, oh wanted, a little more time? 


No! From the past and the present alike, - 
Came the glad answer, so sweet to my ear; 
From the aged, the active, the heart-glowing 


youth, 
While the little ones added their chorus of 
cheer. 
There are hearts that are restless, and hearts 
that are wrung ; 


But earth’s voices are not all as saddened as~ 


these ; 
Bend lower, and list, for the notes of our song 
Thou wilt find they are telling of blessing 
and peace, 
And e’en with the thought, came the low, 
gentle chime: 
Wanted—no more than our Father's own 
time! 


Then I knew I had listened but only in pale 
And while Giaking of wrong, had the 
wrong only found, 


While dwelling in shadow had seen not the 


sun 
Nor felt the sweet influence floating around 
Of examples I had known, and those I still 
knew, 
Whose lives were a melody, ringing through- 
out ; 
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Who exes in the sunlight of faith, pure oa in the sunlight of faith, pureand | constant deposition of ailiseama ania, 


iat ‘banished the shadows of self-will and 
doubt. 
And I owned there were many to swell the 
glad chime, 
The time that is best is our Father’s own 
time! 


Yet these voices are lower, more gentle than 


That are telling of restlessness, anguish and 


know 
e melody ringing in each single life, 
ee ion within, to the Voice that is 
there ; 
Own the’ Hand that will finish what we 
cannot do 
Feel — _ of the Helper, His own loving 


Whatever the object He bids us pursue, 
Then deep in the heart shall we know the glad 
hime : 
Wanted, no more than our Father’s own 
time. 
Lyptia C. Seam. 
Baltimore, 1872. 





THE MINUTE FAUNA OF FAIRMOUNT 
RESERVOIR. 


An occasion was afforded a few days since, 
when the accidental breaking of a valve ne- 
cessitated the drawing off of the water from 
the Fairmount reservoirs, to examine the 
minute fauna that are found therein. These 
reservoirs are divided by perpendicular walls, 
eight or ten feet in height, and, unfortunately, 
facilities were not at hand in the share of lad- 
ders, planks, etc., to make a minute exami- 
nation of them. "From the margin, however, 
could be seen at many places patches of the 
sponges, Spongilla fragilis and Meyenia fluvia- 
tilis, while the cages over the outlet pipes, and, 
more strikingly, the walls surrounding the 
main outlet at the southeast corner, were 
thickly encrusted with Meyenia Leidyi. The 
last-named sponge is very compact and little 
liable to crumble during the winter season, so 
that it is probable that the large masses, some 
of them nearly an inch in thickness, and a 
foot or two in diameter, represent the aggre- 
gation of several years. In a few places, 
at the base of the walls, the pale green 
branches of Spongilla lacustris could be seen, 
and occasionally, to the speaker’s surprise, 
slender waving processes of the same species, 
totally colorless, could be seen reaching up 
through the mud in little groups upon the 
bottom. He was surprised, because he had 
always held that it was impossible for sponges 
to live upon a muddy bottom, and theoretic 
reasoning would still suggest that probably 
only this species, which can thus hold itself 
up out of the suffocating silt, can survive the 


strife ; 
We must listen to hear them, and if we would | 
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constant deposition of siliceous . particles. 
The total amount of sponge rowth was 
relatively small, and the probability of an 
aqueous taint from it very remote. 

The commensal habit of many of the 
lower animals who feed by the creation of 
ciliary whirlpool currents, has been frequently 
referred to; the weaker current-makers, such 
as vorticellee, stentors, and the errant and 
tubicolous rotifers, planting themselves about 
the heads of the stronger polyzoa to supply 
their own nets with what may have escaped 
from the others. The same instinctive prin- 
ciple which leads all these to locate themselves 
most plentifully amongst the stones in the 
rapids of streams, was particularly noticeable 
in promoting their aggregation upon and in 
the neighborhood of the inlet and outlet gates 
of the reservoirs. The feeble currents pro- 
‘duced by each can only bring within its 
reach the floating provision from a very lim- 
ited area ; the volume of water poured through 
these gates brings to them a rich supply, and 
the numbers and variety of these organisms 
increase in proportion. Of the fixed forms 
were seen amongst the bryozoa, beside one or 
more undetermined species of Plumatella— 
Pectinatella magnifica and Urnatella gracilis 
of Leidy, and the newly described Puludicella 
erecta. Attached to these were Vorticelle, 
Epistilis and Stentors innumerable; Pyzicola 
and Acineta ; rotifers of various names, includ- 
ing prominently Limnias and other, robably 
undescribed forms among the Melicertide. 
Very abundant among these was the inter- 
esting cheetobranch annelid, Manayunkia spe- 
ciosa, Leidy, which has of late been frequently 
noticed in this vicinity, and the wonderfully 
marine-looking hydroid Cordylophora lacus- 
tris. This last was particulary abundant 
around the southeast outlet ; its stems forming 
a complete matting over many yards of sur- 
face, commingled with bryozoa aud sponges 
in intricate confusion. 

A large valve had been removed from a 
discharging main on the southern side of the 
reservoir hill, a hundred yards or more from 
the opening in the bottom of- one of jthe 
basins, and where all light was consequently 
absent. An incrustation, averaging perhaps 
three-eighths of an inch in thickness, upon 
the inner surface of this valve, was found to 
be largely composed of the gemmule and 
spicules of Meyenia Leidvi; minglel with 
which were stems of Plumatella, Urnatella, 
and Cordylophora lacustris. The fact that 
all these can thus thrive in absolute darkness 
throws some doubt upon the supposed sensi- 
tiveness of these forms to the presence or 
absence of light, as does also the fact that 
while Paludicella Ehrenbergi is said to seek 
the darkest corners, the speaker found hie 
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the glare of the full sunlight. 

Of course many other creatures than those 
above named were casually seen in this con- 
nection, including chiefly amcebe, free-swim- 
ming protozoans and entomostracans, plana- 
rian worms, hydras and aquatic insect-larvee ; 
but the former are particularly mentioned as 
among the most interesting and beautiful of 
those that freely and innocently drink of the 
same cup with ourselyes.—Edward Potts, in 
Proceedings Academy of Natural Sciences 
Philadelphia. 





THE WITCH HAZEL. 


Late in October and early in November, 
when the golden rose stands stiff and brown 
in the fields and the asters and milkweed are 
scattering their white-winged seeds by the 
roadside, when the woods are gay with red 
and purple and gold, the last flower of the 
year is blossoming. I wonder how _ 
children know and have picked the witc 
hazel. Look for it in the woods and along 
the lanes and perhaps you will be rewarded as 
I was one bright autumn’afternoon. It grows 
in moist places and is frequently found among 
the scattered trees and shrubs which clothe the 
steep banks of small streams. It is a bushy trce 
from ten to twenty feet high, dividing near the 
ground into several grayish branches about 
the size of a man’s arm or larger. The leaves 
are oval and have a scalloped edge (creaste 
the botanists call it) and are a idk gem on 
the upper surface, while the lower is bright 
and shining. They turn a delicate leather 
wee when the blossoms begin to open. 

he flowers are yellow with long, narrow, 
crumpled petals and grow in little clusters of 
three or four, looking like little shreds of tissue 
paper fastened to the branch. Beside them, 
as they flutter and beam in the sunshine, are 
the little nutlets, each holding in its twa cells 
the seeds which have been forming and ripen- 
ing ever since the flowers of last year blossomed. 

"The union on the same plant of flower and 
fruit and fading leaf led Linneus the “ Father 
of Botany” to give it a Greek name, Hamame- 
lis—which signifies producing flowers and 
fruit ther. Its common name, witch hazel, 
comes from an old superstition. Years ago 
many people believed that a hazel rod had 
power to find various hidden things. If it 
were a forked branch liké a letter Y and 
if the arms of the Y were held in a certain 
way between the thumbs, it was thought the 
rod would indicate the presence of water 
springs and precious metals by violent motion 
as it was brought near them. A wonderful 
story is told of laborers digging in vain for 
water on an English estate until the mis- 


s . . 
new species, P. erecta, apparently rejoicing in | tress walked over it with a hazel rod in hy 
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hand. Ata certain place it became ao yig. 
lently agitated that it was impossible for he; 
to hold it. The men fell to work and ing 
few moments were drenched in the fountain 
that came springing from beneath them, The 
story is a few hundred years old and I do not 
ask you to believe it; but many others like jt 
gave the name of witch hazel to our hamamelig 

ecause it was used as a divining-rod, although 
it is no relation to the real hazel. But better 
than any false reputation of finding thi 
concealed is its real power of healing pain, 
The liniment which takes the soreness out of 
so many little bruised arms and legs, which 
“kisses the place to make it well,” and which 
is commonly called “ Pond’s Extract,” is the 
extract of hamamelis. 

The Indian knew its virtue long before the 
white man and used to bind poultices of the. 
bark on inflamed eyes and wounds. But | 
don’t believe it opened his eyes to the beau 
of the blossom—and I wonder if he noti 
that it was the last flower of the year— 
A. M. P., in Unity. 





-THE LIBRARY. 
German Simplified, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 ; being 
a concise and lucid explanation of the prin. 
ciples, accompanied by numerous example 
and exercises, and forming a complete course 
of instructions for the purposes of reading, 
business and travel. Especially intended for 


self-instruction, but equally well adapted for 
use in the class-rooms of public and private 








schools, academies and business colleges, By. 


Augustin Knoflach. 

“Can any one learn a foreign language 
without the aid of a teacher, and without liy- 
ing in a country in which it is spoken as the 
vernacula ?”’ 


Knoflach answers his own question by pub- — 
lishing his method, which, appearing as it . 


does in fortnightly numbers, each sold at the 
price of ten cents, is intended to beguile the 
student, unwitting of the herculean task be 
fore him, through the arduous acquisition of 
the German language. 

The first part is Boeoted to pronunciation, 
which is elaborately indicated in accordance 


with Webster’s “Principles of Pronuncia- — 


tion.” While it would easily be possible to 
find fault with some of the rules given, yét 


the difficulties in Kuoflach’s way are so great | 
that he is rather to be congratulated on his & 


generally clear directions. . Still, an hour of 
oral instruction would be worth more to the 
student than the most diligent study of the 
best of rules. 

A Key is furnished with each number, 
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———— 
gnabling the student to correct his own exer- | version, or rather the revised version, will be 
ciges, and 3 ad ne i _— been | an important aid in the study of the Bible. 
conscientiously planned and worked out, care pits it 
being taken MA ‘aengee the stumbling-blocks | ,, THE pabsoeen of SON ree. Intel. 
which the author knows, from long experi- agencer, 1844 was ke in lagi 
quce, Will come in the way of beginners. paia in = on \ y ere as a 
Perhaps, in the effort to be very clear and ee v . monthly which was 
ise, there is sometimes a little over-anxi- _— ry ac row blished orn previous. 
ety; but probably it is safe to count on the t was a an am 18 y Chapman & 
average stupidity of the human race, on Jones, an re editorial name appears. There 
hich minute explanations are not wasted. | ¥#* brief prospectus, making very prudent 


promises, in the first number. Looking over 
Snplifed. to be twelve numbers of German these brief declarations, we may claim that 


the simple fundamental principles here laid 

American Antiquarian and Oriental Jour-| down have been carefully adhered to during 
nal—Again we are visited y this interesting | the forty years which have passed since this 
bi-monthly, published by a Chicago, Illinois, | publication started on its way. 
house and edited by Stephen D. Peet. It was to be a record of the times, but most 

It has now reached the sixth number of the | especially it was to be a summary of the an- 
sixth volume, and grows instead of diminish- | nals of the Society of Friends. It was to 
ing in interest. We know of no better autho- | avoid distracting and unprofitable controver- 
rity on American archeology, and it gives |sies, while giving place to temperate discus- 
sufficiently clear and full statements concern- | sions, appropriate to its mission as a family 
ing the conquests continually being made in | paper adapted to the needs of our Society. 
the Oriental fields. he death of Anna Coffin, the mother of 

We are glad to note that the prehistoric | Lucretia Mott, was the first recorded in its 
lore which is gradually being stored up and| columns, There was very little matter relat- 
pieced together gives indications of satisfac- | ing especially to the affairs of our own house- 
tory solidity at some not too distant day. | hold of faith. Essays were occasionally fur- 
The editor asks for contributions in the way | nished by our own scribes, and suitable edi- 
of correspondence from all parts of the world. torial articles found a place, but the main 
editorial work was done with scissors and 
paste in these early days. It really seems as 
if there were more intellectual activity among 
us now than in the generation immediately 
preceding this. 

It was a quarto sheet, and grew steadily in 
interest as the years advanced until it 
0 , ; : reached the tenth volume. Then, the form of 
to Cambridge in 1847, and while performing | quarto seeming inconvenient for binding, the 
many services for Harvard during the inter- present shape was adopted, the amount of 
vening years was appointed, in 1872, Bussey | matter increased, and word “ Weekly” was 
Professor of New Testament Criticism and dropped from the title. 

Interpretation. We have a file of the Intelligencer from 

Many honors crowded upon the later years | the commencement, and it is now of great 


of his busy life, and he was a member of the | interest as a record of growth and develop- 
New Testament company for the revision of| ment, as well as of the strippings of the 


the English Bible. He passed from earth in | ehurch. 

the early spring time of 1884. itso 
His profound learning, his loving heart, 5 lei : i. fruitful 

his love of nature, his generosity, his enthu- A BUST ee 7 aaa a: SASS "Tha ruitiu 

siasm, his conscientious accuracy were testi- | than an idle se her ome. h . mene 

fied to by his sorrowing friends as they stood of the reasons why a busy man has always so 


by his grave. It was felt that such lives ag|™uch more time than an idle man. Ten 
DT ore availing to make the world more minutes’ conversation, half an hour’s visit to 


a library, will gain more for a busy man who 

puett end clean. knows chee he wants to be at, than a whole 
Bible Revision.—The Revision of the Eng- | day’s aimless seeking on the part of an idle 
lish Version of the Old Testament, after four-| man. If you want -your time to be so much 
teen years of labor, is now completed, and | occupied that you cannot find time for any- 
will be published next spring by the Univer- | thing else, just give yourself up to, the sérious 
sity Presses of Oxford and Cambridge in | business of being idle; if, however, you want 
several editions. It is believed that the new | to have sufficient leisure to do some other 


Ezra Abbot.—This neat memorial volume, 
of some 70 pages, is published for the alumni 
of the Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge, 


A brief biographical note tells us he was 
born in Waldo county, Me., 1819, was educated 
at Bowdoin College in 1840, and removed 
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things than those which you are absolutely 
compelled to do, just take care always to have 
plenty of work on hand. Hard work inten- 
sifies a man’s life; it supplies him with an 
aim, sharpens ‘his faculties, and makes his 
time trebly precious, whether it be the time 
of work or the time of leisure.—S. 8. Times. 





Erasmus wrote, “There is nothing more 
unnaturally wicked than war, nothing more 
productive of misery, more extensively de- 
structive, more obstinate in mischief, more 
unworthy of man as formed by nature, much 
more as professing Christianity.” 





Tue shield of the Almighty is over those 
that serve Him—Be strong and of a good 
courage; be not afraid, neither be thou dis- 
mayed; for the Lord thy God is with thee 
whithersoever thou goest.—Joshua i, 9. 








ITEMS. 


ONE of the consequences of the late Inter- 
national Health Exhibition is that there are 
now on sale some seventy volumes of matter 
written eeey to denominate the principles 
illustrated by the collections there brought 
together. 


BERLIN shows one advance over American 
enterprise. An umbrella loan society is to be 
soon established in the German capital, with 
branch offices to be open in all parts of the 
city, where umbrellas can be obtained in case 
of a sudden shower. 


AN American who, following an exceedingly 
well-known and deplorable custom of his 
native land, pain advertisements on the 
fences and walls about Paris, has been fined 
250 francs for ‘‘ annoying the vision of the 
public.” 


A vERY thin coat of glycerine applied on 
both sides will prevent a window-pane from 
becoming obscured by steam or hoar-frost— 
in fact, glycerine may be used in this way to 

revent a film of condensed moisture gelber- 
ng on any article. 


THE General Term of the Supreme Court 
has recently decided that a married woman, 
doing business on her own account, may em- 
ploy her own husband at a stated salary, and 
that a creditor of the husband may maintain 
legal proceedings against the wife to get 
session of any unpaid salary due to the iar 
band. 

On and after January Ist, next, the day will 
be reckoned at Greenwich Observatory as com- 
mencing at midnight, the hours being counted 
up to twenty-four, or midnight again. For 
many years a dial showing twenty-four hours 
has m erected at the observatory, but in 


future the twenty-four hours’ day will be 
official. 


Some idea of the extent of the California 
canned goods trade and capital invested may 
be gained from the fact that the total pack of 
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the Pacific Coast, in fruits and vegetables, jp, 

cluding pie fruits, jams and jellies, with a fyjp 

estimate of the tomato, quince, and 

| packs not yet completed, is 606,900 cases, 14. 
157,600 cans, or 37,218,000 pounds ; and the cog 

of the pack $1,830,150. 


A VERY deep well is being sunk at White 
Plains, Nevada. In the progress of this welj 
they have found salt water, hot water, and at 
depth of 1,650ft. they came across wood. This 
wood is not silicified but is black and h 
though it breaks readily when handled. No 
water except that either hot or salt has 
been found though the well is now down tothe 
depth of 2,100 feet. 


ONLY women will be employed by the clerk 
of the Georgia Legislature to perform clerica} 
work hereafter, a resolution to that effec 
having been adopted by an “ overwhel 
vote.” The Montgomery Advertiser says: 
‘*Tn the debate on the resolution it was cop. 
tended that all avenues of employment should 
be open to women, who had no voice in the 
government, yet obeyed its laws and paid its 
taxes. The vote was overwhelming. Maybe 


this point in the sweet time to come.”’ 


THE mild weather that has prevailed late] 
has caused many floral anomalies in the w 
of Staten Island. In places where there are 
sunny slopes, or where the north winds touch 
gently, the wild flowers have started to grow 


of Bethlehem aud violets, which are the 
earliest of spring wild flowers, have been 
found blooming freely in Staten Island's 
woodlands this week. Rhododendrons, black- 
berry bushes and willows have also put forth 


time. 
BENJAMIN WHITWORTH,M.P., is mentioned 


eg 

medical men could be found; now there 
would be no difficult 
5,000 and 6,000 in this country. 
entered the House in 1865 there was only one 
teetotaler there besides himself—viz., Sir Ed- 


er 


or thirty-seven teetotal M.P.’s.’”’ In the 


ranks of the medical profession in Great © 


Britain much more influential aid is given to 
the temperance movement than by American 


doctors, as a class in this country.—Zemper — 


ance Advocate. 


THE Mayor of Cannes has issued the follow- 


ing decree concerning mendicancy: ‘The 
Mayor of Cannes begs all persons spending the 
winter in Cannes to refuse to give any money 


to mendieants in the public streets, and tore @& 
port any case of begging to the commissary of 7 
ublic Charity has been — 


police.. A Bureau of 
opened at the Hotel de Ville for the relief of 
the indigent, etc., and assistance will be given 


nationality or creed. A box for contributions 
to this fund has been placed in each hotel. 
Visitors are also waenad against persons beg- 
ging from house to house, no one being entitled 


to do this without special permission from the 


authorities.’’ 


the Alabama legislature will progress up to | 


again. The early snowdrops, bluebells, stam ~ 


their leaves and buds several months ahead of 


by the Church of England Temperance Chron @ 

icle lately as saying that ‘“‘ between fifty and @ 
years ago not half-a-dozen abstaining 

in finding between ~ 

When he © 


ward Baines—while to-day there are thirty-six — 


in cases of distress, without distinction as to © 
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